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daughters, who endeavoured to sell it, but without
success, and it remained locked up for many years
in the premises of Richard Nutt, a printer, until
1758 (Reed, Old English Letter Foundries, p. 205).

After a lapse of twenty years, the Act of 1662 was
renewed by the first parliament of James II (1685)
for a period of seven years, and at the expiration
of that time, i.e. in 1692, it was renewed for
another twelvemonth, after which we hear no more
of it. There is no evidence that it had been very
strictly enforced during its short revival; in fact
it is clear, from the number of presses found in
various parts of the country during the last five
and twenty years of the century, that it had re-
mained practically a dead letter from the time of
the Great Fire.

Returning now to the provinces, we find that
the troubles of the Civil War had suspended for
a time all progress in printing at Oxford. But
on the Restoration it made even greater advances
than it had done at an earlier period of its history.
Archbishop Laud had a worthy successor in Dr.
John Fell, who in 1667 enriched the University
Dy a gift of a complete type-foundry, consisting
of punches, matrices, and founts of Roman, italic,
Orientals,' Saxons,' and black letter, besides moulds
and other necessary appliances for the production
of type. Dr, Fell also introduced a skilled letter-
founder from Holland. For a couple of years the
foundry and printing office were carried on in